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Board would grant bursaries to cover the total cost of
boarding, tuition, and other necessary expenses, subject to
a contribution from parents who could afford it. The
bursars would be selected by a Regional Board, and parents
would be free to apply for a child's admission to any school
accepted under the scheme. If the governors of a Scheme A
school made an agreement with an L.E.A. to reserve a
certain number of places for its candidates, the L.E.A. was
to be represented on the governing body.

The Fleming Committee's report, like so many other
educational manifestos, was obviously a compromise. For
that reason it was much criticised. It did little to satisfy
those who believe that the public schools emphasise our
existing social divisions and that they cater for a privileged
class. Even if 25 per cent, of their pupils were admitted
from primary schools on a bursary system, the remaining
three-quarters of their places would still be reserved for the
children of parents who could afford to pay high fees. It has
also been suggested that so small a proportion of ex-
elementary-school bursars might find it difficult to become
an integral part of such schools; and the assumption by the
advocates of the public schools that there is something of
outstanding value in their educational system, which would
warrant the enormous expenditure of public money in-
volved in sending a few highly selected bursars to them, is
not everywhere regarded as axiomatic. But there already
exist boarding schools which successfully bring together
boys from different backgrounds under public-school con-
ditions. At Rendcomb1 in Gloucestershire, for example,
about half of the pupils enter from preparatory schools and
elsewhere on a fee-paying basis, while the rest are cfree
placers* admitted on the results of the county special-place

1 Sec J. H. Simpson, Sane Schooling, chap. i. (The school is called 'Churnsidc' in
this book.)